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CHAPTER  I 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

A  survey  of  articles  which  have  appeared  during  the  past 
decade  on  the  subject  of  workbooks  reveals  not  only  that  their 
value  is  a  controversial  matter,  but  also  that  most  of  the  ar- 
gument over  them  is  subjective  in  nature.     The  writer  of  this 
paper,  realizing  the  dubious  status  of  the  workbook,  undertook 
the  task  of  compiling  research,  with  the  expressed  purpose  of 
contributing  specific  data  for  evaluating  the  content  of  work- 
books in  World  History.     This  study  may  aid  teachers  and  edu- 
cators to  select  the  workbook  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  or  may  inspire  these  same  educators  to  compose  work- 
books that  will  be  more  fully  acceptable  for  their  needs. 

DEFINITION  OF  WORKBOOK 

The  terra  "workbook"  has  been  applied  to  materials,  in  book- 
let form,  organized  primarily  to  enable  the  pupil  to  "learn  all 
the  basal  techniques  or  abilities  required  for  the  mastery  of 

the  subject,  which  are  not  provided  for  in  the  conventional 
1 

work."        Workbooks  may  be  classified  as  specific  or  general. 


1  Arthur  Gates,  "Workbook  in  Practice,"  The  School  Exec- 
utive, 51:349-50,  April,  1932.   

-  1  - 
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The  first  type  parallels  a  particular  textbook  in  organization 
and.  content  and  bases  its  problems  and  exercises  upon  the  ma- 
terial of  that  textbook. .    In  the  second  type,  the  organiza- 
tion of  material  is  devised  by  the  author  and  is  dependent 

2 

upon  no  one  textbook.       With  the  "trend  in  education  away 
from  subject  matter,  away  from  definite  social  science  course 
bonds,  and  into  horizontal  integration  in  subject  matter,"  the 
workbook  authors  are  attempting  to  meet  the  changes  by  "con- 
structing workbooks  and  study  guides  along  the  line  on  the 

newer  study  device,  and  references  are  included  that  carry  the 

3 

pupil  away  from  a  strictly  textbook  course." 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  WORKBOOK 

How  did  the  workbook  originate?    There  are  two  theories 
that  may  be  discussed  concerning  the  historical  background  of 
the  workbook.     Stormzand  and  Lewis  trace  the  workbook's  evo- 
lution from  the  original  oral  assignments,  through  the  re- 
fined assignment -making  of  the  supervised  study  method  to  the 
present  form  known  as  the  workbook;     the  evolution  taking 
place  more  or  less  simultaneously  in  all  subjects-. 

When  the  first  primitive,  objective  tests  in 
elementary  school  subjects  were  published  (about 
1910),  the  supervised  study  method  had  swung  into 


2  Edgar  Wesley,  Teaching  the  Social  Studies,  Boston-.  D.C. 
Heath  and  Company,  1942,  p. 406. 

3  Mary  Warren,  "Relative  Values  in  the  Use  of  Workbook 
and  Notebook  in  Teaching  American  History,"  Unpublished  Mas- 
ter's Thesis,  Colorado  State  College  of  Education, 1937 ,  p. 46. 


considerable  prominence,  both  as  an  administrative 
device  to  meet  the  serious  problem  of  retardation 
that  reaearoh  had  exposed,     and  as    a  classroom 
method  for  improving  instruction.     The  supervised 
study  method  was  conscious  from  the  beginning  of 
the  ideal  of  individual  instruction  as  far  as  the 
limitations  of  mass  instruction  would  permit.  Its 
chief  aim  was  to  give  the  laggard  a  chance  to 
catch  up  without  being  penalized  as  heavily  as  he 
had  been  by  repeating  much  of  the  wrok  that  he 
had  completed  satisfactorily.    Likewise,  the  su- 
pervised study  movement  consciously  aimed  to  free 
the  superior  child  from  the  discouraging  incubus 
of  the  laggard.  * 

Maxwell's  theory,  somewhat  different,  credits  a  specific 
subject  with  furnishing  the  original  impetus.     He  traces  the 
evolution  of  the  workbook  from  a  method  of  preparing  college 
entrance  candidates  for  their  examination  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences;    the  evolution  taking  place  from  these  subjects  to  all 
others-. 

Laboratory  manuals  to  accompany  textbooks 
have  been  used  for  many  years  in  the  various 
fields  of  natural  science.    Colleges  that  re- 
quired examinations  for  admission  frequently 
specified  that  a  notebook  be  submitted  in  the 
sciences  that  were  presented  for  college  en- 
trance,     it  was  customary  to  require  that  a 
certain  number  of  experiments  be  performed 
and  that  the  results  be  written-up  in  a  note- 
book,   with  the  idea  that  such  a  notebook 
would  be  evidence  of  the  student's  mastery  of 
these  experiments.    Consequently,  laboratory 
manuals  were  prepared  to  accompany  most  text- 
books in  the  physical  and  biological' sciences , 
outlining  the  experiments  to  be  performed, 
with  a  few  suggestions  and  questions.  Appa- 
rently, the  ideas  developed  in  the  minds  of 
some  people,  although  it  is  not  exactly  clear 
as  to  the  date,     that  if  a  laboratory  manual 


4  Martin  Stormzand  and  Robert  Lewis,  flew  Methods  in  the 
Social  Studies,  New  York;  Farrar  and  RineharT,  1935,  p7S"8" 


was  a  good  thing  in  the  field  of  the  natural 
science,  it  should  he  an  effective  instrument  in 
other  subjects.  5 


EXPERT  OPINIONS  AND  EVALUATIONS 


The  origin  of  workbooks  is  somewhat  vague  and  indefinite, 
but  their  emergence  during  the  years  has  been  evidenced  in  a 
tangible  and  definite  movement.      Stormzand  and  Lewis  point 
out  that  the  workbook  was  evoked  in  the  classroom  "...  be- 
fore the  device  was  commercialized  and  brought  into  common 
6 

use."        Evidence  that  it  has  been  commercialized  and  brought 

into  common  use  has  been  secured  from  the  income  records  of 

7 

publishers  and  from  a  survey  of  school  practices.  What  has 
not  been  demonstrated,  however,  is  the  basis  or  justification 
for  the  great  commercialization  and  prevalent  usage. 

Numerous  experts  have  aired  their  views  and  opinions  con- 
cerning the  workbook.    Consideration  is  being  given,  in  the 
pages  following,   to  the  published  reports  of  these  views  and 
opinions.     Some  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  various  writers 
show  the  values  which  are  generally  believed  to  accrue  from 
the  use  of  workbooks. 


5  0.  Maxwell,  "Workbook  a  Recent  Development,"  The  Ameri- 
can School  Board  Journal,  88:17-18,  March,  1934. 

"5    M.  Stormzand  and  H.  Lewis,  New  Methods  in  the  Social 
Studies,  p. 30. 

7    ^ramett  Betts,  "Workbook  Situation,"  Educational  Admin- 
istration and  Supervision,  27:565,  November,  1941. 
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Jaoks  states  that  the  workbook,  if  properly  used,  saves 
time  for  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  and  enables  the 
teacher     to  discover  the  weaknesses  of  the  pupil,  thus  talcing 
care  of  individual  differences.     He  says  that  "a  great  deal 
of  the  time  formerly  spent  by  the  teacher  in  group-drills  and 
check-ups  can  be  used  to  a  greater  degree  of  benefit  in  indi- 
vidual instruction;  at  the  same  time,   the  bright  pupil  can 

continue  his  progress  without  being  forced  to  keep  step  with 

8 

the  slow-moving  members  of  the  class." 

Wilson  agrees  with  Jacks  that  workbooks  conserve  the 

pupil's  time  and  energy,  consequently  making  possible  a  more 

thorough  supervision.     He  adds,  moreover,   that  workbooks  es- 

9 

tablish  a  working  atmosphere  in  the  classroom. 

Another  recommendation  of  the  workbook  is  given  by  Sharp 

who  believes  that  the  workbook  provokes  constructive  planning 

10 

and  relieves  the  teacher  of  considerable  drudgery. 

McQuire  strongly  advocates  the  place  of  workbooks  in  mod- 
ern education  because  they  have  "a  unique  contribution  to  make 
to  the  learning  process."     However,  the  advantages  likely  to 


8  Hobert  Jacks,  "Status  of  the  Workbook  in  classroom 
Instruction,"  Ed uc a t ional  Me  t ho  d , 1 8 : 10  6 ,  December,  1938. 

9  Howard  Wilson,  "Worksheets  as  Aids  in  Supervised  Study," 
Historical  Outlook,  20:289,  October,  1929. 

TO    Hussell  Sharp,  "Use  and  Abuse  of  Workbooks,"  High 
School  Teacher,  9:13,   January,  1933 
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accrue  to  any  school  system  from  their  use  will  be  "in  direct 

proportion  to  the  judgment  displayed  by  administrators  and 

11 

teachers  in  selecting  and  using  them." 

Vre eland  sides  with  McQuire  in  stressing  the  selection 
and  effective  use  of  the  workbook    -    "a  workbook  can  be  ei- 
ther an  utterly  valueless  instrument  or  an  indispensable 
tool,  depending  upon  the  nicety  with  which  it  is  adjusted  to 
the  instructional  situation  in  which  it  is  used."      He  also 
states  that  a  good  workbook  "tends  to  foster  helpfully  an  in- 
timate personal  contact  between  the  pupil  and  the  teacher." 
Furthermore,  he  adds,  a  good  workbook  "stimulates  in  whole- 
some ways  the  assumption  of  responsibility  by  the  pupil  for 

12 

all  aspects  of  his  work." 

Maxwell,  using  as  sources  of  information  the  literature 

of  the  workbook  itself,  discussions  with  representatives  of 

publishing  companies,  and  interviews  with  teachers  actually 

using  the  workbook,  concludes  that  the  workbook  "develops 

initiative  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the  pupil;"  that 

the  workbook  "represents  materials  in  definite  sequence  and 

is  more  definite  than  is  the  individual  teacher;"  and  that 

13 

it  reduces  the  teacher's  labor. 


11    iSdna  McQuire,  "Teacher,  pupil,  and  Workbook,"  The 
School  Executive ,  54:46,  October,  1934. 

IE  Wendell  vreeland,  "A  Good  Workbook  from  the  Teacher's 
Point  of  view,"    nation's  Sohools,  18:36,  July,  1936. 

13    0.  Maxwell  a  "Workbook  a  decent  Development,"  The 
American  School  jjoard  journal,  88:16,  March,  1934. 


van  liew  justifies  the  use  of  well -cons  true ted  workbooks 

on  the  basis  that  they  follow  the  accepted  scientific  methods 

14 

used  in  present  day  education. 

.brown  is  of  the  opinion  that  workbooks  make  learning 

easier    and  encourage  neatness,  accuracy,  and  independent 
15 

thinking. 

Elliott  emphatically  states  that  workbooks  definitely 
promote  more  effective  learning  because  they  "promote  mastery 
teaching,  provide  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  for  the  indi- 
vidual requirements  of  pupils,  and  lend  themselves  well  to 

16 

the  building  of  desirable  character  traits." 

From  the  answers  of  245  school  administrators  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire, Goodrich  concludes  that  the  chief  value  of  a  sat- 
isfactory workbook  lies  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
drill  material,  in  the  advantages  it  offers  in  making  assign- 
ments, in  its  adaptability  to  individual  instruction,  in  the 
saving  of  teachers'   and  pupils 4  time,  and  in  its  uses  as  sup- 
plementary material.    The  consensus  was  that  the  workbook  is 

not  indispensable,  but  it  does  enable  a  good  teacher  to  do  a 

17 

better  piece  of  work. 


14  G.  Van  Liew,  "Can  the  Workbook  Be  Justified?"  The 
School  Executive,  53:38,  October,  1933. 

15  Frederick  Brown,  "Workbooks  Wanted,"  The  School  Exec- 
utive ,  61:30,  February,  194£. 

IT    T.  Goodrich,  "Is  the  Workbook  a  Necessity  or  Luxury?" 
The  School  Exeout ive ,  50:359-61,  April,  1931. 

1*6"    A7~~Elliott,  "This  Workbook  Craze,"    The  School  Exec- 
utive, 51:33,  September,  1931. 
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Shoen  states  that  "commercial  workbooks  in  the  social  sci- 
ences are  no  longer  merely  'test  books',     but  they  provide  a 
wide  variety  of  learning  experiences,  which  give  them  a  value 

of  their  own  entirely  separate  from  that  of  the  textbook  they 

18 

are  assigned  to  accompany." 

Present  trends,  according  to  Kimmel,  have  lifted  the  "work 

sheet"  to  a  point  wherein  it  gives  to  the  student  a  series  of 

study  helps  which  have  as  their  aim  a  better  understanding  of 
19 

history. 

In  primary  reading,  several  writers  have  expressed  their 
belief  that  workbooks  have  a  definite  place  in  classroom  pro- 
cedure.    ;ates  states  that  they  are  "very  useful  in  introdu- 
cing new  words  and  developing  skills."    In  addition,  he  says 
that  they  can  save  up  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the 
first  grade  reading  teacher.     They  also  enable  the  teacher 

"to  discover  just  what  part  of  the  day's  work  should  be  recon- 

20 

sidered  and  reread." 

Canfield,  basing  his  conclusions  on  his  own  observations 
and  opinions,  states  that  he  considers  the  workbook  to  be  a 
"valuable  teaching  aid,  especially  in  the  elementary  school, 


18  Harriet  Shoen,  "Work  Exercises  and  Test  Items;  A  Con- 
trast of  Purpose,"    Social  Education,  2:335,  May,  1938. 

19  William  Ximmel,  "Trends  in  the  Teaching  of  history," 
Historical  Outlook,  20:182,  April,  1929. 

215  Arthur  Gates,  flew  Methods  in  Primary  Heading,  Hew  York 
City:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1928,  p. 22. 


9 
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21 

where  the  drill  function  of  the  workbook  is  most  valuable," 

Also  on  the  elementary  school  level,  Hildreth  claims  that 
the  "small  units  of  material  presented  at  one  time  focus  the 

wandering  attention  of  the  young  child  better  than  the  conti- 

22 

nuous  material  of  the  textbook." 

Some  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  various  writers  show 
that  the  workbook's  supremacy  has  not  gone  entirely  unchal- 
lenged by  students  and  educators. 

Wesley  questions  the  advisibility  of  adopting  the  work- 
book. 

Textbooks,  map-books,  scrap-books , reading 
books,  snd  notebooks  would  seem  to  furnish  ad- 
equate equipment  for  the  dullest  student. 
;7here,  then,  is  the  niche  into  which  the  work- 
book can  fit?    The  answer  would  seem  to  be 
that  workbooks  are  designed  to  absorb  at  least 
some  of  the  functions  of  these  other  books.  23 

Wesley  particularly  questions  the  advisibility  of  using  work- 
books in  teaching  social  studies  because  he  feels  that  it  mis- 
takenly attempts  to  apply  mathematical  method  of  drill  on 
specific  knowledge  to  a  subject  which  concerns  itself  with 
trends  and  broad  relationships. 

Authors  of  workbooks  seem  to  have  in  mind 
the  desirability  of  making  material  of  social 
studies  more  concrete,  of  paralleling  so  far 
as  possible  the  scientific  method  of  approach 
....    From  a  pedagogical  standx^oint,  such 

21    J,  Canfield,  "Assignment  Sheets  and  Study  Guides," 
Modern  Education,  4:31,  October,  1931. 

2£    Gertrude  Hildreth,  Learning  the  Three  R' s, Philadelphia: 
Education  Publishers,  Inc.,  1936,  p.74l 
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an  objective  may  appear  desirable,  but  in  prin- 
ciple, it  runs  counter  to  Aristotle's  unrefuted 
dictum  that  mathematical  exactness  must  not  be 
expected  in  the  moral  realm  and  the  moral  and  24 
social  realms  have  many  elements  of  similarity. 

Another  writer  on  educational  problems  expressed  his  dis- 
trust of  the  workbooks,     .beard  warned  against  the  dangers  of 
obstructing  the  path  to  knowledge  in  social  science  by  cumber- 
some, supplementary  exercises. 

The  forest  is  likely  to  be  lost  in  the 
trees,     often,  supplementary  readings,  instead 
of  reenforcing  the  general  outline,  confuse  it 
by  covering  it  with  bewildering  details.  Work- 
books, map-studies,  and  other  so-called  aids 
to  instruction,  unless  carefully  made,  may 
likewise  tangle  the  skein  fo  knowledge  instead 
of  straightening  and  giving  precision  to  the 
thread.  25 

aigg  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  making  mere  blank  fil- 
lers out  of  students  and  are  neglecting  the  development  in  the 
pupil  of  the  proper  habits  in  selecting  important  points  and 
in  organizing  the  materials  in  his  own  mind. 

in  our  eagerness  to  be  'modern'  and  'up- 
to-date',  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
part  that  schools  are  responsible  for 
training  boys  and  girls  for  a  place  in 
life,  and  td  this  end  we  should  be  mind- 
ful.  that  we  do  not  send  them  from  school 
merely  blank  fillers.  26 


23    Jidgar  Lesley,  "Workbook  in  the  social  studies,"  Histo- 
rical Outlook,  22:151,  April,  1931. 
Edgar  Wesley,  Ibid.,  p. 152. 

25    Charles  Beard,  The  Nature  of  the  Social studies,  part 
VII  of  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  social  studies  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.    Hew  York:  Charles  scribner's 
Sons,  1934,  p. 193. 

£6  H.  Rigg,  "Are  \7e  Making  blank  fillers  Out  of  students?" 
The  School  Executive,  51:329,  March,  1932. 
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The  Binings  claim  that  activities  provided  in  a  manual  or 

workbook  are  generally  intended  to  be  carried  out  under  the  plan 

of  supervised  study  or  laboratory  procedure.    It  must  be  "borne 

in  mind  that  the  best  results  of  teaching  cannot  be  obtained  by 

27 

following  slavishly  the  directions  of  a  workbook." 

Houston  feels  that  workbooks  do,  in  a  mechanical  way,  all 

the  work  of  organizing  material.    Consequently,  the  pupil  has 

28 

little  or  no  opportunity  for  reflective  thinking.  Another 

writer,  Mead,  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion:  "the  tendency  to 

stress  non-problem-solving  abilities  is  the  dominating  charac- 

29 

teristic  when  the  workbooks  are  considered  collectively." 
Still  another  writer,  Miller,  states  her  opposition  to  work- 
books. 

it  should  be  realized  that  creative  writing, 
library  reading,  arts  and  crafts,  dramatic  -  life 
and  real -life  experiences  will  have  more  educational 
value  than  even  the  best  written  and  wisely  used 
workbooks  can  provide.  3 

Stormzand  and  Lewis,  while  crediting  the  workbooks  with 
the  accomplishment  of  numerous  objectives,  nevertheless,  main- 


27  Arthur  and  David  Bining,  Teaching  the  social  studies  in 
the  Secondary  Schools,Bew  ^ork: McGraw-Hill  Co.,  1925,  p. 175  . 

28  Huth  Houston,   "Directed  Learning  Exercises  in  Ancient 
History,"  Unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  Nashville:Peabody  col- 
lege for  Teachers,  1934,  p. 21. 

29  Vera  Mead,  "7/hat  Abilities  Are  Stressed  in  Workbooks  in 
History,"  School  Review,  47:285,  April,  1939. 

30  Edith  Miller,  "What  About  Workbooks?"    American  Child- 
hood, 32:15,     December,  1946.   
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tain  that  it  has  a  limited  place  in  the  social  studies. 

Unless  one  has  a  very  conservative  estimate  of 
thevalue  of  drill  in  the  memorization  of  facts, 
dates,  and  events  in  history,  or  similar  dates  in 
geography  or  civics,  it  must  be  apparent  that  this 
method  will  have  only  a  limited  application  in  the 
social  studies. 

Osburn  feels  that  workbooks  are  "just  more  medicine 

just  one  more  fundamental  drug  that  is  for  sale;"    he  feels, 

moreover,  that  workbooks  do  not,  in  any  way,  recognize  indi- 
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vidual  differences. 

Betts  summarizes  some  of  the  criticism  leveled  against 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  workbooks:     many  workbooks  are  in- 
structional devices,  largely  mechanical  in  nature;  they  fre- 
quently are  used  as  busywork  and  as  a  means  of  discipline; 
they  have  sometimes  been  used  to  bring  about  further  "regi- 
mentation of  pupil  activities,  thereby  defaulting  possible 
educational  value;"    they  appear  to  be  "instructional  on  the 
assumption  that  sheer  repetition  fixes  learning;"  and  too 
often  teachers  tend  to  lean  on  workbooks  as  "self-instructive 

devices  and  thereby  use  them  to  compensate  for  their  own  in- 
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adequacies." 

The  need  for  instructional  use  of  workbooks  is  stated 
cogently  by  McGlure:  "workbooks  and  devices  have  a  place  when 


31    M.  Stormzand  and  R.  Lewis,  new  Methods  in  the  Social 
Studies,  p. 33. 

3"2    W.  Osburn,  "Educational  Medicine,"    iflduoat ional  Re- 
search Bulletin,  10:19,     January, 7,  1931. 

3B~~  iimmett  Betts,  Foundations  of  Reading  Ins  true  t  ions,  iiew 
York-. American  Book  Company,  1946, 
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their  use  is  dictated  "by  intelligent  persons;  when  they  become 

however,  the  means  of  blocking  rather  than  stimulating  profes- 

sional  thought,   they  are  worse  than  useless." 

Dean  is  very  insistent  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  work- 
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books  cannot  take  the  place  of  teacher  personality. 

Tryon  feels  that  the  teaching  situation  in  the  social 
sciences  can  be  met  more  effectively  than  workbooks  can  ever 
meet  it,  if  and  when  the  "teachers  of  the  social  sciences  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  making  the  guide  sheets  and  tests 
requisite  to  good  teaching  and  are  furnished  with  the  facili- 
ties for  duplicating  these  in  quantities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
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their  classes." 

Harap  ably  criticizes  the  indiscriminate  use  of  work- 
books which  results  in  "verbatim,  stifling  of  pupil  initiative 
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in  planning,  and  an  unmotivative,  fixed  mode  of  response." 

Horn  emphatically  states  that  "no  administrative  device, 
no  amount  of  instructional  equipment,  important  as  it  is,  and 


34  Worth  MoClure ,  "Social  Change  and  Education."  Editor 
of  the  Thirteenth  iearbook.    Washington,  D.C.  :  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the    HEA.  February,  1935,  p. 223. 

35  John  Dean,  "Directing  Study  in  High  School  History." 
Unpublished  Master's  Thesis.    Austin:  University  of  Texas. 
1935,  p. 26. 

36  Holla  Tryon,  "The  Development  and  Appraisal  of  Work- 
books in  the  Social  Sciences,"  School  Aeview,  46:17,  jan-A 
uary,  1938. 

37  Henry  Harap,  "The  Grouping  of  Pupils,"  Part  I  of  the 
Thirty -fifth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study, 
of  Education.     Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  school  publish- 
ing Company,  1936, 
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no  paraphernalia  of  study  aids  and  workbooks  can  take  the 

38 

teacher's  place." 

i3etts  maintains  that  the  "teacher  isstill  the  keystone  of 

an  educational  program;  self- teaching  materials  are  not  an  ac- 
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tuality." 

As  has  "been  noted,  varying  opinions  have  been  expressed 
as  to  the  value  of  workbooks.    The  arguments  most  frequently 
advanced  for  their  use  are  that  they,  aid  the  teacher  in  mak- 
ing assignments;  develop  the  initiative  and  independence  of 
the  pupil;  provide  specific  guidance  in  reading  and  study; 
provide  an  objective  basis  for  marks;  eliminate  useless  copy- 
ing by  both  the  teacher  and  the  student;  afford  valuable  drill 
exercises;  assist  the  teacher  in  diagnosing  and  evaluating 
the  pupil's  work;  place  proper  stress  on  the  essential  parts 
of  the  text;  develop  better  habits  of  study;  provide  a  sys- 
tematic organization  of  instructional  material;  teach  the 
child  to  follow  directions;  and,  in  general,  are  a  boon  to  in- 
experienced, incompetent,  or  overworked  teachers. 

On  the  other  hand,  critics  of  the  workbook  have  expressed 
the  doubt  that  workbooks  add  anything  to  the  teaching  proce- 


38  Ernest  Horn,  Methods  of  Ins true t ion  in  the  social  stud- 
ies,   part  JLY  of  Report  of  tEe  Commission  on  the  Social  studies 
of  the  American  Historical  Association,    flew  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1937,  p. 150. 

39  Betts,  foundations  of  Reading  Instructions,  flew  iork: 
American  Book  Company,  1946, 


dure.    The  objections  most  frequently  raised  against  the  use  of 
workbooks  are:     the  cost;   the  formal  character  of  many  of  their 
exercises;  the  lack  of  flexibility;  the  encouragement  of  mech- 
anical and  superficial  methods  of  study;   absence  of  extra  units 
for  brighter  students;  poor  organization  and  gradation  of  the 
exercises;  teacher  tendency  to  follow  it  too  slavishly;  the 
deteriorating  effect  of  detailed  guidance  of  the  crutch  vari- 
ety;  the  time-consuming  factor,  since  many  of  the  exercises 
are  little  better  that  "busywork";  and  failure  of  the  workbook 
to  stimulate  careful  reading  and  reflective  thinking. 
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CHAPTER  II 


RELATED  RESEARCH  AMD  IflVSSTIGATIOHS 

So  far,  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  enumerated  personal 
opinions  and  views  for  justifying  the  great  commercialization 
and  prevalent  usage  of  workbooks.    The  time  now  comes  to  pre- 
sent the  available  data  by  which  workbooks  may  be  judged. 
Even  though  these  scientific  data  are  fewer  in  number,  they 
are  worthy  of  more  consideration  than  are  statements  of  per- 
sonal opinion,  observation,  or  belief. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  need  of  research  to  de- 
termine the  most  worthwhile  content  of  workbooks,  as  they  have 
been  used  as  instructional  aids  by  the  teachers  for  over  a 
period  of  two  decades.     There  were  no  articles  listed  under 
the  heading  of  workbooks  in  the  Educ £t ion  index  until  the  year 
1931.    However,  there  had  been  some  research  on  the  status  of 
workbooks  previous  to  that  date. 

During  the  year  19£7  -  1928  and  1928  -  1929,  Hurd  per- 
formed a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  relative  va- 
lues of  workbooks  and  other  traditional  methods  of  instruction 
in  teaching  high  school  physics.     His  first  two  experiments 
attempted  to  contrast  a  lecture  method  with  a  supervised-s tudy 
method,  worksheets  for  the  unit  being  used  with  the  latter 
method.    The  results  from  these  experiments  were  inconclusive, 
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one  favoring  the  supervise d-study  method  and  the  other  favor- 
ing the  lecture  method,     i'he  ability  of  the  lecturer,  however 

was  a  variable  that  was  not  taken  into  consideration  in  per- 
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forming  this  experiment. 

During  the  years  1932  and  1934,  Peterson  conducted  an  ex 

periment  in  the  Drum  Hill  High  School  at  peekskill,  jjiew  York, 

to  determine  the  relative  value  of  published  workbooks  and 

pupil  made  notebooks  in  ninth-grade  general  science,    m  two 

of  the  three  experiments  conducted,  the  results  favored  the 

group  using  the  self-made  notebook.    Peterson  found  that  the 

workbook  was  slightly  better  for  pupils  of  high  I.Qs.,  while 
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the  opposite  was  true  of  pupils  having  low  i.Qs. 

In  1931,  Wesley,  sensing  the  impetus  of  the  workbook, 
issued  a  clear -out  challenge  to  students  of  educational  prac- 
tice to  investigate  scientifically  the  problem  of  the  value 
of  any  and  all  workbooks. 

It  is  fitting  and  perhaps  necessary  for 
teachers,  authors,  and  educational  leaders  to 
study  them( workbooks )  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining their  value  in  general  and  the  rela- 
tivemerits  of  various  types  and  features.  Un- 
til experimental  data  are  available  the  an- 
swers to  suoh  problems  will  be  based  upon 
whims,  opinions,  and  superficial  judgments. 
Pending  the  appearance  of  authoritative  stud- 
ies, each  person  may  air  his  views  and  prove 


1  A.  Hurd,  "A  Textbook  Versus  Work  Sheets  in  Instruction 
Educational  Adminis trat ion  and  Supervision, 17 ; 608-16,  Decem- 
ber,  1931. 

2  G.  Peterson,  "Published  Workbooks  Versus  Pupil-Made 
Notebooks  in  Uinth-Grade  Qeneral  Science,"  School  Review, 
43:  608-13,  October,  1935. 
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as  knowing  what  cannot  yet  be  disproved. 
From  that  time  on,  many  more  controlled  experiments  have 
taken  place  to  determine  the  value  of  workbooks,  Cressman 
made  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  workbook  method  of  instruc- 
tion upon  the  solution  of  conduct  problems.    The  purpose  of 
his  experiment  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  moral  knowledge 
could  be  improved  by  presenting  to  junior  high  school  pupils 
life  situations  upon  which  they  are  called  to  pass  judgment. 
The  findings,   though  not  conclusive,  suggest  that  the  workbook 
method  seems  superior  to  that  of  the  oral;  that  instruction 

on  moral  problems  contributes  somewhat  to  the  clarification 
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of  the  moral  concepts  of  junior  high  school  pupils. 

A  questionnaire  study  on  the  use  of  reading  workbooks 
was  reported  by  a  committee  of  the  Association  for  Childhood 
Education.    The  study  showed  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  su- 
pervisors and  principals  and  eighty-six  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  reported  a  desire  to  make  "regular  or  occasional  use" 
of  reading  workbooks.     That  workbooks  are  used  widely  is  evi- 
dent by  the  report  that  they  are  available  in  sixty-six  per 
cent  of  the  situations  represented  by  the  classroom  teachers. 
This  report  was  one  of  the  "first  substantial  challenges  to 


3    Edgar  Wesley,  "Workbooks  in  the  Social  Studies," 
Historical  Outlook, 2£ ; 151 ,  April,  1931. 

T   Elmer  Oressman,  "Workbook  Versus  Oral  Instruction," 
Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  7:250-53,    December,  1933. 
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those  who  complacently  make  indis criminate  use  of  workbooks? 

Tryon  reports  two  controlled  experiments  involving  work- 
books in  the  social  sciences;  one  in  grade  seven,  the  other 
in  grades  ten  and  eleven.     Both  of  these  experiments  were  con- 
ducted according  to  recognized  experimental  technique.  The 

conclusions  were  that  the  workbook  had  no  statistically  sig- 
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nificant  effects  on  the  achievement  of  the  group  using  it. 

In  a  history  course,  Lundberg  used  the  laboratory  manual 
on  an  experimental  contract  basis  and  regarded  it  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  this  course.    He  stated  that  it  had  a  definite 
value  in  that  it  furnished  adequate  testing  devices  for  vary- 
ing ability  levels;  it  cared  for  pupils  of  low  intelligence 

quotient;  and  it  taught  the  pupils  to  evaluate  study  proce- 
7 

dur  es . 

Andre en,  in  a  summary  of  the  reported  findings  of  four- 
teen control-group  experimental  studies,  said  that  groups 
using  workbooks  in  arithmetic  made  greater  gains  in  learning 
than  groups  not  using  workbooks.    He  remarked  that  the  "re- 
sults of  analysis  show  that  a  majority  of  the  workbooks  pub- 


5  Association  of  Childhood  Education,  "A  Study  of  Read- 
ing Workbooks,"  Chairman  -  M.  Southall.  Washington: Association 
of  Childhood  Education,  1939, 

6  Holla  Tryon,   "The  Development  and  Appraisal  of  7/ork- 
books  in  the  Social  Studies,"  School  Review,  46:17-31, 
January,  1938. 

7  George  Lundberg,  "A  new  Use  for  the  Laboratory  Manual," 
Historical  Outlook,  23-.E7,  January,  1932. 
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lished  are  lacking  in  their  provision  for  certain  essential 
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features  that  supply  the  conditions  of  efficient  learning." 

In  studying  the  value  of  workbooks  in  different  subjects, 
Scott  compared  the  effects  of  the  workbook  method  and  the  oral 
method  upon  achievement  in  algebra,  biology,  English,  history, 
geography,  science,  and  mathematics.    He  collected  and  sum- 
marized all  the  results  that  had  been  obtained  in  workbook 
studies  up  to  1937.    In  all,  he  found  sixteen  studies  in  which 
fifty-seven  groups  were  considered;  thirty-seven  of  these 
showed  results  in  favor  of  workbooks;  however,  only  eleven  of 
the  thirty-seven  were  statistically  significant    -    four  in 
science,  three  in  mathematics,  three  in  English,  and  one  in 
history.    Scott  concluded  that  the  workbook  had  no  statisti- 
cally significant  effect  on  the  achievement  of  the  group  using 
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it. 

Brown  prepared  a  workbook  questionnaire  and  gave  it  to 
one  hundred  fifty-five  students  in  two  senior  high  schools. 
Every  one  of  the  one  hundred  fifty- five  students  had  at  one 
time  or  another  used  a  workbook,  and  at  the  time  the  inquiry 
was  made,  one  hundred  forty- five  of  the  one  hundred  fifty- 
five  students  were  using  a  workbook,  over  eighty-three  per 
cent  of  the  one  hundred  fifty-five  students  favored  the  use 


8    Earl  Andreen,  "Study  of  Workbooks  in  Arithmetic," 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  32:108-22,  October,  1938. 
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of  a  workbook;  thirty-seven  per  cent  "very  much";  forty-six 
per  cent  "to  a  moderate  degree";  only  seventeen  per  cent  dis- 
liked it.    One  hundred  forty-four  of  the  one  hundred  fifty- 
five  students  reported  history  as  their  favorite  subject, 
while  only  forty- four  of  these  one  hundred  forty-four  students 
thought  that  the  workbook  was  a  help  to  them  in  that  subject. 
Brown  summarizes  his  inquiry  by  stating  that  high  school  stud- 
ents like  workbooks  as  a  learning  instrument,  but  they  want  it 
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to  be  more  than  a  mere  "blank-filler"  in  the  classroom. 

In  an  attempt  to  show  how  supervised  study  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  providing  for  individual  differences,  Brumbaugh 
performed  the  following  study.    Two  heterogenous  classes  in 
American  History  in  two  separate  public  schools  were  chosen. 
Brumbaugh  taught  the  supervised  study  group,  using  a  commer- 
cially published  workbook;  he  taught  the  entire  hour,  with 
no  recitation.    Three  assignments  were  made    -    a  weekly  re- 
search paper  on  some  historical  topic  and  two  written  cur- 
rent events  articles.    The  second  group  was  taught  for  two 
semesters  according  to  the  traditional  recitation  method;  the 
forty- five  minute  period  being  used  for  reciting  and  discuss- 
ing the  subject  matter.    All  preparation  was  made  outside  of 
the  class  hour  with  no  aid  from  the  teacher.    Informal  ob- 
jective tests  and  the  Columbia  Research  Bureau  Tests  in  Ameri- 


10  Frederick  Brown,  "Workbooks  Wanted,"  The  School  Ex- 
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can  History  were  used  to  measure  achievement  and  progress. 
The  findings  showed  a  decided  favor  for  the  supervised-s tudy 
group;  achievement  was  higher  in  classes  using  the  supervised 
study  method  that  also  provided  a  better  opportunity  for  ad- 
justment to  individual  differences.     Brumbaugh  concludes  his 
study  by  making  this  recommendation  to  teachers    -    select  a 

good  study  guide  or  workbook,  one  usable  with  several  texts 
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and  reference  books. 

Smith  undertook  to  show  the  value  of  teaching  history  by 
the  laboratory  method.    The  laboratory  plan  for  teaching  hist 
ory  depends  mostly  on  the  use  of  the  unit  assignment,  without 
which  the  laboratory  method  is  not  a  practical  plan  for  teach 
ing  the  social  studies.     By  unit  assignment,  Smith  means  the 
assignment  of  work  by  topics  or  by  historical  periods  rather 
than  upon  a  chronologioal  basis.    Under  this  laboratory  plan, 
the  recitation  period  becomes,  literally,  a  "work  period." 
Almost  all  of  the  actual  work  on  each  unit  is  done  under  the 
direct  observation  and  supervision  of  the  teacher.    V/ith  the 
use  of  the  assignment  sheet,  the  "history  workbook  which  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  series  of  well-planned  assignment  sheets" 
can  be  used.    The  assignment  sheet  contains  the  following 
parts    -    statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  unit;  study  guide 


11    Emerson  Brumbaugh,  "A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Recita- 
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devices ( minimum  essentials);  a  list  of  suitable  reference  ma- 
terials which  correlate  with  the  unit;  a  series  of  topics  for 
discussion;  and  one  or  more  map  projects.     Such  a  plan  reme- 
died some  of  the  ills  of  a  history  course.     It  insures  that 
all  students  meet  the  minimum  requirements;  it  insures  that  an 
adequate  amount  of  reading  outside  of  the  basic  textbook  is 
done;  it  furnishes  the  teacher  with  a  convenient  method  of 
checking  upon  the  pupil's  reading  -  pupil  must  read  to  com- 
plete the  specific  requirement  of  the  assignment;  it  adapts 
the  course  to  the  individual  needs  and  abilities  of  the  pupil; 
it  provides  an  "entirely  different  outlook  on  history  which 
has  long  been  regarded  as  a  'dry*  subject."      Smith  has  seen 
numerous  cases,  both  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  students, 
whose  "whole  attitude  toward  history  has  been  radically  alter- 
ed when  they  could  follow  a  line  of  history  reading  of  their 
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own  choosing." 

Goodrich's  questionnaire  showed  that  only  one  out  of 
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fifteen  students  of  all  grades  disliked  workbooks. 

Goodykoontz  reports  twelve  experimental  studies  (none  in 

history)  with  all  of  them  showing  some  beneficial  results  from 
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the  use  of  the  workbook. 


12  Gale  Smith,  "Teaching  History  by  Laboratory  Method," 
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To  sumaarize  the  evidence  which  has  been  provided  in  the 
previous  pages,  it  maybe  said  that  the  available  scientific 
data  shows  that  workbooks  have  at  times  proven  as  valuable  aids, 
other  times  as  of  some  aid,  and  still  other  times  as  having  no 
value.     It  appears,   then,  that  the  workbook  should  function  to 
provide  a  means  of  supplementing  group  instruction  with  indi- 
vidual instruction  and  to  offer  a  suggestive  organization  of 
the  materials  of  the  course,  placing  before  the  pupils  defi- 
nite and  clear-cut  suggestions  for  studying. 
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PROCEDURE  OP  THE  STUDY 


The  following  publishing  companies  were  either  written  to 
or  visited  by  the  writer  in  order  to  obtain  copies  of  workbooks 
in  World  History: 


1. 

Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston 

2. 

American  Book  Company,  Boston 

3. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston 

4. 

Heath,  D.  C.  and  Company,  Boston 

5. 

Holt,  Henry  and  Company,  Hew  York 

6. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 

7. 

MaoMillan  Company,  The,  Boston 

8. 

McGraw  -  Hill  Book  Company,  inc., 

New 

York 

9. 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Chicago 

10. 

silver  Burdett  company,  Sew  York 

11. 

World  Book  Company,  iiew  York 

total 

of  eight  workbooks  was  chosen  - 

all 

on  World 

History  in  the  senior  high  school.    The  selection  was  limited, 
in  so  far  as  only  one  workbook  of  each  author  was  considered. 
The  World  History  workbooks  used  were: 

I      Berg,  Harry  and  Taylor,  Wallace;     workbook  for 
Story  of  Civilization.  New  York:  Silver  Burdett  company,  1945. 

II      Capen,  LoAise  I.;     Workbook  for  Across  the  Ages. 
Boston:  American  Book  Company,  1940. 

Ill      Godbolt,  jNellie  and  Kopka,  Verna;    A  Study  Guide 


■ 


f 


♦ 


in  World  Givilizati on.  Boston:     D.  G •  Heath  and  company,  1935. 

IV       Hughes,  R.  O,;  Workbook  in  World  History. 
Boston:     AHyn  and  Baoon,  1945. 

V       Pahlow,  iidwin;     Directed  Studies  in  World  His  tory 
Boston;     3  inn  and  Company,  1939. 

VI        Rogers,  Lester;  Adams,  Fay;  and  3rown,  Walker; 
Workbook  for  Story  of  flat  ions.  Hew  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pnay,  1946. 

VII       Weaver,  Robert;    Student 1 s  Workbook  and  c-uide  in 
Modern  History.  Hew  York:  Silver  Burdett  Company,  1947. 

VIII        .Vesley,  iildgar  Bruce;  Workbook  in  World  History. 
Boston:  The  MacMillan  company,  1942. 

DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

After  a  thorough  study,  the  writer  of  this  paper  listed 
twenty-two  component  elements  of  workbooks  which  were  used 
as  a  basis  for  analysis,    in  order  to  make  the  categories  as 
nearly  alike  as  possible  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  fol- 
lowing restrictions  were  aeoorded  each: 

Activities    -    include  the  filling- in  of  blank  maps; 
participation  in  class  discussion;  production  of  free-hand 
drawn  maps;  solution  of  rebus  puzzles;  participation  in  dra- 
mas; review  of  books;  preparation  of  floor  talks;  recital  of 
poems  and  singing  of  songs; present g tion  of  oral  reports  and 
floor  talks;  participation  in  debates;  performing  studies  on 


1 


27 

topics  assigned;  drawing  of  cartoons;  collecting  illustrations 
and  newspaper  clippings;  and  performing  dictionary  drills,  one 
unit  is  scored  for  each  exercise. 

Charts    -    include  all  information  that  is  given  in 
tabular  form;     one  unit  is  scored  for  every  appearance  of  a 
chart,  regardless  of  its  length. 

Illustrations    -    one  unit  is  scored  for  each  picto- 
rial elucidation  that  appears  in  the  workbook. 

Lists    -     (dates,  events,  names,   terms);  denote  a  se- 
ries of  either  dates(a  point  of  time  at  which  a  transaction  or 
an  occurrence  takes  place),  events  (noteworthy  occurrence  that 
has  taken  place),  names  (a  designation  or  appellation  that 
characterizes  a  person),  or  terms  la  word  or  expression);  one 
unit  is  scored  for  every  member  of  the  list. 

Map  Ideational  Items    -    one  unit  is  scored  for  each 
place  that  the  pupil  is  required  to  locate. 

Map  questions    -    comprise  both  recall  and  study  quest- 
ions which  are  connected  with  map  work;     one  unit  is  given  for 
each  query. 

Matching  Items  (as  distinguished  from  Matching  Items 
in  Tests)     -    include  associative  exercises  that  are  not  parts 
of  tests;     one  unit  is  scored  for  every  stimulus  in  a  series. 

Multiple-Choice  Items  (excluding  Multiple-Choice  Items 
in  Tests)     -    include  exercises,  with  several  al ternatives , in 
which  tha  pupil  can  check  either  the  best  answer  or  only  the 
correct  answer;     one  unit  is  given  for  every  item. 
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Outline  Maps    -     (any  blank  maps),  one  unit  is  given 
for  each  blank  map  that  appears. 

Paragraph  Writing    -    one  unit  is  scored  each  time  a 
pupil  is  required  to  write  several  statements  on  a  topic. 

Kecall  Questions    -    include  all  statements  that  requir 
only  a  word  or  phrase  and  which  afford  little  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil;     every  blank  found  within  a  question  is 
counted  as  one  unit. 

Reference  Books    -    (parallel  textbooks,  encyclopedia, 
world  almanacs,  atlases);     one  unit  is  scored  for  each  book 
mentioned. 

Study  Ques t ions    -    include  all  strtements  that  require 
considerable  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  such  as  compare 
and  inference,  cause  and  result,  evaluation  and  opinion  quest- 
ions. 

Test  Items    -     (divided  into  four  categories  -  comple- 
tion, matching,  multipl e-choice,  and  true-false);     all  these 
are  similar  to  those  types  already  defined  but  these  are  in- 
cluded in  definite  test  sections  that  are  not  detachable  from 
the  7/orkbook. 

ies-No  and  True-False  Items    -     (not  test  items);  in- 
clude questions  that  are  answered  either  positively  or  nega- 
tively;    one  unit  is  scored  for  every  response. 


CHAPTER  III 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  WORKBOOKS 

The  following  accounts  are  included  in  this  study  in  order 
that  a  descriptive  picture  of  each  workbook  may  he  presented. 
The  accompanying  tables  record  the  frequency  distribution  of 
each  component  element  found  within  each  of  theeight  workbooks 
that  were  analyzed. 

I    -    Workbook  for  Story  of  Civilization,  Berg  and  Taylor, 
is  a  specific  type  of  workbook  based  on  the  textbook  Story  of 
Civilization  by  Becker  and  Duncalf.  This  workbook  is  composed 
of  five  major  units,  which  are  divided  into  the  chapter  head- 
ings of  the  textbook;  these  units  stress  the  learning  of  defi- 
nite skills  in  the  study  of  history.    The  exercises  are  so  ar- 
ranged in  regards  to  space  allotment  that  only  a  few  of  these 
require  additional  paper  for  completion.     Moreover,  ten  blank- 
pages  are  set-aside  for  use  with  the  fifteen  charts,  which  re- 
quire of  the  pupil  either  fill-ins  or  constructions. 

Table  1  reveals  that  multiple-choice  items  are  more  nume- 
rous than  either  the  recall  or  study  type  questions;  that, even 
though  Workbook  for  Story  of  Civilization  is  classified  as  a 
specific  type  of  Y/orkbook,  mention  is  given  to  seventeen  refe- 
rence books;  that  the  component  element  -  illustrations  -  with 
six  units,  constitutes  the  smallest  score. 
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TABLE  1 
NUMBER  OF  UNITS  SCORED  FOR  EACH 
GOMPOBBH  ELEMENT  IN 
WORKBOOK  FOR    STORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 


Jjl  mJ.II  Jul      w  J- 

u  n  X  U  0 

RTem  en  ts 

iUJ.  vlli  vii 

35 

Dictionary  drill 

exercises  E 

Drawing  pictures 

....  S 

Making  outlines 

....  4 

Jriting  a  drama 

....  1 

15 

6 

15 

305 

Map  Locational  items  .  , 

87 

10E 

54 

Multiple-Choice  items  . 

4E6 

IE 

IE 

115 

17 

E43 

153 

II    -    V/orkbook  for  Across  the  Ages ,  by  Louise  I.C^pen, 
is  a  specific  type  of  workbook  based  on  her  own  textbook 
Across  the  Ages .     This  workbook  contains  one  hundred  sixteen 
major  assignments  of  varying  length  and  degree  of  difficulty; 
each  page  is  perforated  so  that  it  may  be  detached  and  sub- 
mitted as  a  daily  lesson.    A  test  to  disclose  the  personality 
of  the  pupil  is  included.     Ample  space  has  been  set-aside  for 
all  the  written  work,  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  workbook 
being  given  over  to  written  v/ork  in  the  form  of  drawing  maps, 
writing  essays,  completing  charts,  and  drawing  illustrations, 
ij'ifty-two  blank-pages  are  allotted  for  use  in  completing  the 
work  planned  for  the  thirty-nine  charts. 

In  Table  2,  we  see  that  recall  questions  and  matching 
items  are  the  most  frequently  used,  with  each  of  these  two 
having  a  five  to  one  ratio  over  study  questions.     It  also 
show?:  that  only  two  reference  books  are  mentioned.     There  is 
an  absence  of  test  items,  as  defined  previously. 


TABLE  2 


DUMBER  OF  UMTS  SCORED  FOR  EACH 

COMPONENT  ELEMENT  IN 
WORKBOOK  FOR  ACROSS  THE  AGES 


o omp on6  ni                                    uixui u er  o i 

uni  t  s 

.  29 

sketches -drawings  by  pupil  11 

Maps  drawn  by  pupil  ....  4 

.  39 

.  137 

73 

.  79 

.  103 

.  267 

.  107 

.  15 

2 

.  21 

1 

.  278 

2 

.  55 

.  35 

.  156 

Ill     -    A  Study  Guide  in  world  Giv ilization,  by  iodbolt 
and  iiopka,  is  a  specific  type  of  workbook  based  on  the  text- 
book jorld  Qivilization  by  V/ebster  and  lesley.     The  guide  is 
divided  into  six  major  divisions,  within  which  are  units  that 
represent  phases  of  a  particular  period,  and  which  are  further 
sub-divided  into  daily  assignments  and  lessons.    Jiach  division 
has  a  review  lesson  and  an  accomplishment  test  attached.  Spe- 
cific suggestions  are  given  to  the  teacher  in  the  use  of  this 
guide,  which  also  includes  an  introductory  lesson,  explaining 
the  make-up  of  a  textbook  and  providing  information  in  the 
use  of  library  facilities.    About  one-half  of  the  guide  is 
space  allotted  to  written  work,  and  about  six  and  one-half 
blank-pages  are  set-aside  for  work  on  twelve  charts. 

Table  3  discloses  that  recall  questions  have  a  more  fre- 
quent usage  than  any  of  the  other  types  of  questioning  devi- 
ces; however,   the  other  types,  matching,   true-false,  and  study 
questions,  follow  very  closely  behind.     A  listing  of  the  com- 
ponent element  -  activities  -  is  given,  showing  that  about 
one-half  of  the  total  number  of  exercises  within  it  are  de- 
voted to  the  making  of  reports.     The  amazing  feature  of  this 
table  reveals  that  one  hundred  fifty  reference  books  are 
mentioned,  even  though  this  is  considered  as  a  specific  type 
of  workbook.     HSre,  again,   test  items  are  omitted. 
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TABLE  3 


NUMBER  OP  U..ITS  SCORED  FOR  EACH 
COMPONENT  ELEMENT  IN 
A  STUDY  GUIDE  IN  WORLD  CIVILISATION 


Component  Number  of  units 

Elements  Scored 


Activities   42 

Class  discussions  .  .  10 
Filling-in  maps  ...  10 
Pree-hand  drawings  .  .  3 
Reports  19 


Charts    IE 

Lists     -    Events   121 

Lists    -    i^ames   178 

Lists     -    Terms     .   168 

Map  Looational  items    192 

Map  Questions   36 

Matching  Items    180 

Outline  Maps   18 

Paragraph  Writing   16 

Recall  Questions   227 

Reference  Books    150 

Study  Questions   136 

True-False  items   166 
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IV    -    Workbook  in  World  His tory,  H.  0.  Hughes,  is  a  spe- 
cific type  of  workbook,  organized  in  t&e  practically  the  same 
manner  as  his  textbook  -  The  Making  of  Today 1 s  world.     It  a- 
dopts,  as  a  basis  of  its  study,  the  same  units  as  the  textbook 
and  gives  references  by  pages  to  that  textbook;  seventeen 
summaries  appear  throughout  the  workbook.     A  progress  chart 
for  measuring  the  pupil's  showing  on  eighteen  tests,  in  book- 
let form,  is  attached  to  the  workbook  which  also  includes  a 
Hall  of  jame  and  a  History  Demon  list.    About  two-fifths  of 
the  entire  workbook  is  space  allotted  for  written  work,  with 
eight  blank-pages  being  apportioned  to  the  forty  charts  for 
the  work  planned  for  them. 

Table  4  shows  that  one -third  of  the  total  number  of  acti- 
vities are  devoted  to  free-drawing  and  to  collecting  of  paper- 
clippings  and  book  pictures;   that  six  reference  books  are 
mentioned;  and  that  study  and  recall  questions  are  the  only 
forms  of  interrogation  that  are  employed. 


TABLE  4 


NUMBER  ©I  UNITS  SCORED  FOR  EACH 
COMPONENT  ELEMENT  IN 
WORKBOOK  IN  WORLD  HISTORY 


Component  Number  of  Units 

Elements  Scored 


Activities  •  •  .  •  •  153 

Book  reviews  ......  15 

Class  discussions    ...  IE 

Dramatizations    6 

Filling-in  maps    ....  18 
j^ree -drawing, paper  clipp- 
ing, book  pictures     •  .  45 
Maps  drawn  by  pupil     .  .  10 

Rebus  puzzles   1 

Reports   £3 

Studies  to  be  made  ...  23 


Charts   40 

Illustrations    18 

Lists    -    Dates   78 

Lists    -    jjiames   21£ 

Lists    -    lerms   132 

Map  Looetional  Items    333 

Map  Questions   35 

Outline  M.  aps   26 

paragraph  Writing    ..........  61 

Recall  Questions    496 

Reference  Books    6 

Study  Questions   595 


Y    -    Directed  Studies  in  >Vorld  History,  by  Edwin  Pahlow, 
is  a  speoifio  type  of  workbook  primarily  prepared  to  accompany 
the  textbook  -  Man '  s  i>reat  Adventure  by  the  same  author.  This 
workbook  is  composed  of  seven  parts,  which  are  divided  into 
the  chapter  headings  of  the  textbook.    Th  author  extends  to 
the  pupil  an  opportunity  to  choose,  from  a  "master  Lists  of 
Things  to  Do",  any  activity  that  serves  his  own  interest  and 
desire.    Also  included  is  a  supplementary  set  of  seven  objec- 
tive type  tests  which  are  not  considered  in  the  study  because 
of  the  limitations  previously  mentioned. 

Table  5  shows  that,  of  the  one  hundred  eighteen  activi- 
ties listed,  class  discussions  comprise  one-fifth  of  the  total; 
that  this  is  the  first  workbook  to  include  test  items,  as  de- 
fined; that,  even  though  it  is  referred  to  as  a  specific  work- 
book, it  mentions  seventy-tv/o  reference  books;   that,  once 
again,  study  questions,  are  more  numerous  that  any  other  type; 
that  the  number  of  outline  maps  is  extremely  high,  as  will  be 
seen  when  the  totals  are  compared. 
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TABLE  5 


NUMBER  OP  U1TITS  SCORED  IT  OR  EACH 
COMPONENT  ELEMENT  IN 
DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  WORLD  HISTORY 


COMPONENT  ELEMENT  IN 


Component  Number  of  Units 

Elements  Scored 


Activities  118 

Cartoon  drawing   3 

Class  discussions  •  •  •  •  26 

Debates   5 

Dictionary  drills  .  •  .  •  15 
Free-hand  drawing  •  •  •   •  19 

Interviews   6 

Making  charts  ......  17 

Making  outlines  •  •  •    .  •  4 
Memori zations  ......  3 

Newspaper  clippings  ...  18 

Reports    7 

Reproduction  of  objects  .  11 

Writing  poetry    4 

Charts   3 

Lists    -    Dates  282 

Map  Locational  items  •  .  257 

Map  Questions  149 

Outline  Maps   52 

paragraph  Writing    47 

Recall  Questions    104 

Reference  Books    72 

Study  Questions   •   •  •  •  296 

Test  items 

Completion  779 

Matching   81 

multiple-Choice  ,   36 

True-^&lse  518 
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VI    -    Workbook  For  Story  of  Nations,  tri-authored  by 
Rogers,  Adams,  and  Brown,  is  a  specific  type  of  workbook  that 
accompanies  the  textbook  Story  of  Rations ,  written  by  the 
same  authors.     This  workbook  is  composed  of  twenty- two  parts, 
each  with  an  introductory  statement.    Suggestions  are  given 
both  to  the  teacher  in  the  use  of  the  workbook  and  to  the 
pupil  in  the  use  of  a  textbook  and  in  the  gathering  and  using 
of  reference  materials.     About  tw<p- thirds  of  the  workbook  is 
space  allotted  to  written  work.    This  is  the  only  workbook, 
in  the  study,   that  contains  illustrative  maps.     The  exercises 
are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  no  additional  paper  is  needed 
in  follo?/ing-out  the  assignments.    Eight  blank-pages  within 
the  workbook  are  set-aside  for  the  work  derived  from  seven- 
teen charts;     three  and  one-half  blank-pages  for  paragraph 
writing;     three  blank-pages  for  preparation  of  outlines. 

Prom  Table  6,  we  see  that  recall  questions  appear  in  a 
two  to  one  ratio  over  the  study  type  questions;     that  of  the 
sixty-one  activities,  more  than  one-third  deal  with  speech; 
that,  for  the  first  time,  four  types  of  lists  are  represent- 
ed, ranging  from  two  hundred  eighty-nine  units  of  terms  down 
to  fifty-one  units  of  events;  here,  again,  test  items  are 
included,  but  true-false  items  are  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
completion  items,  the  only  other  type  employed. 


TABLE  6 


NUMBER  OF  UNITS  SCORED  FOR  EACH 
COMPONENT  ELEMENT  IN 
WORKBOOK  FOR  STORY  OF  NATIONS 


COMPONENT  ELEMENT  IN 


Component  Number  of  Units 

Elements  Scored 


Activities  61 

Class  discussions    ....  9 

Debates    7 

Filling-in  maps  16 

Free-hand  drawings  ....  11 

Floor  talks   Z 

Poems,  reciting   2 

Rebus  puzzle   1 

Reports  11 

Songs   1 

Charts  17 

Illustrative  Maps  11 

Lists     -    Dates  110 

Lists     -    Events  51 

Lists     -    Names  256 

Lists     -    Terms  289 

Map  Locational  items    212 

Map  Questions  98 

Matching  items    186 

Multiple -Choice  Items    59 

Outlines  by  pupil    5 

Outline  Maps  26 

Paragraph  Writing  24 

Recall  Questions  ^  374 

itefereme  jiooks  16 

study  Questions  147 

Test  Items 

Completion  48 

True-False   102 

ifes-No  Items  10 


VII    -    Student 1  s  Workbook  and  Guide  in  Modem  History, 
authored  by  Robert  Weaver,  is  a  specif io  type  of  workbook, 
based  upon  Carl  Becker' s  Modern  Historft.     Eaoh  of  the  twenty 
units,  which  comprise  the  workbook,  has  a  planned  survey  that 
gives  the  pupil  the  main  ideas  of  the  unit  in  connected  form. 
There  are  numerous  opportunities  to  measure  the  knowledge  of 
the  pupil,  for  well  over  one  thousand  test  items  are  included. 
Ample  space  has  been  set-aside  for  written  work,  with  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  entire  workbook  being  given  over  to 
the  completion  of  exercises.    Sight  blank-pages  are  devoted 
to  drawing  of  cartoons  and  fourteen  blank-pages  for  the  work 
on  the  twenty- four  charts. 

Table  7  shows  that  there  are  twice  as  many  study  quest- 
ions as  there  are  recall  questions;  that  all  four  types  of 
test  items  are  employed,   the  most  frequent  being  true-false; 
that  no  illustrations  are  depicted;   that  this  workbook  ranks 
lowest  in  the  number  of  map  locational  Items,  outline  maps, 
map  questions,  and  recall  questions  that  are  scored. 
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TABLE  7 


NUMBER  OF  UNITS  SCORED  FOR  EACH 
COMPONENT  ELEMENT  IN 
STUDENT' S  WORKBOOK  -  £U1DE  II  WORLD  HISTORY 


COMPONENT  ELEMENT  IN 


Component  Number  of  units 

Elements  Scored 


Activities   52 

Cartoons  drawn  by  pupil  .  16 
Clfss  discussions    ....  6 

Debates   3 

Floor  talks     .......  9 

Filling-in  maps   7 

Free-hand  drawing    •  •  •   •  3 

Reports    8 

Charts   24 

Lists     -    i^ames   42 

Lists    -    Terms   107 

Map  Locational  Items    67 

Map  Questions   21 

Outlines  by  pupil   16 

Outline  Maps   9 

Paragraph  Writing   53 

Recall  Questions   58 

Reference  jooks                              .....  10 

Study  Questions   102 

Test  Items: 

Completion   268 

Completion  of  paragraph   27 

Matching   108 

Multiple-Choice   19 

True-False   530 


VIII    -    Workbook  in  v/orld  History, by  Edgar  y/esley,  is 
a  specific  type  of  workbook,  based  on  the  textbook  v/orld  Hist- 
ory by  Hayes,  Moon,  and  Wayland.     The  workbook  is  composed  of 
twelve  units,  which  are  divided  into  the  ohapter  headings  of 
the  textbook.    A  progress  chart,  to  record  the  measurement  of 
pupil  achievement,  is  printed  on  the  inside  of  the  back  cover. 
An  exercise,  on  the  use  of  the  textbook,  is  of  help  to  the 
pupil.    About  one- fifth  of  the  workbook  is  space  allotted  to 
written  work,  and  about  two  and  one -half  blank-pages  are  given 
over  for  use  with  the  twelve  charts  and  their  exercises. 
There  are  fifty-one  objective  type  tests  at  the  end  of  the 
workbook  which  were  not  considered  in  the  study  because  of  the 
limitations  previously  mentioned. 

From  Table  8,  we  can  say  that  recall  questions  were  the 
major  content  of  this  workbook,  since  there  are  more  in  this 
workbook  that  in  all  the  other  seven  taken  collectively;  that 
no  test  items  of  any  kind  are  included;   that,  with  a  total  of 
fifty-five  activities,  half  of  the  exercise  dealt  with  fill- 
ing-in  maps;   that,  regardless  of  the  specific  nature  of  the 
workbook,  seventy-eight  reference  books  were  mentioned,  the 
second  highestamount  recorded  in  the  study. 
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TABLE  8 


NUMBER  OF  UNITS  SC0EEB  FOR  hlAOK 
COMPONENT  RLBMEH  T  IN 
WORJiBOOK  IN  WORLD  HISTORY 


Component 

Number  of 

units 

iSlements 

scored 

.  55 

Class  Discussions     .  • 

.  .  3 

Collecting  pictures 

.   .  1 

sketches  and  drawings 

.   .  10 

.  12 

.  37 

.  282 

.  66 

.  20 

.  12 

1891 

78 

59 

♦ 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  STUDY 

Figure  1  shows,  in  graphio  form,  the  comparative  charts 
of  the  eightbooks  used  in  this  study;     from  this  source,  one 
may,  at  a  glance,  picture  the  treatment  afforded  each  compo- 
nent element  in  each  of  the  eight  workbook  that  were  analyzed. 

Figure  2  and  Table  9  present  a  complete  summary  on  the 
number  of  units  scored  for  each  component  element  found  with- 
in the  eight  workbooks.    Regarding  the  various  forms  of  in- 
terrogations employed,  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  number 
are  of  the  recall  type;  one-fourth  of  the  study  type;  and  the 
remaining  types  -  matching,  multiple- oho ice,  true-false,  yes- 
no    -    comprise  approximately  one-fourth,    in  the  distribution 
of  lists,  slightly  less  than  one-half  of  the  entire  series  are 

comprised  of  terms;  one-third  of  names;   the  remainder  of  dates 

of 

and  events.    On  the  mat terA types  of  test  items,  the  true- false 
and  completion  type  constitute  nine-tenths  of  the  total,  with 
matching  and  multiple-choice  raaking-up  the  other  tenth.  The 
eight  workbooks  collectively  offer  six  hundred  and  ten  map 
questions  that  deal  directly  with  map  work;   the  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  nine  map  locations!  items  are  based  on  the 
seventy-eight  outline  maps  found  in  the  workbooks.    Four  hun- 
dred forty-five  activities  are  included  as  pupil-participation 
exercises;  a  break-down  of  the  activities  of  the  individual 
workbooks  appear  in  the  preceding  tables,!  through  8.  There 
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TABLE  9 

COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  THE 
COMPONENT  ELEMENTS  IN 
EIGHT  WORKBOOKS 


(OOUPONCNT  (WORKBOOKS) 


Elements) 

1 

1  1 

1 1 1 

IV 

V 

VI 

VI  1 

VIII 

TOTALS 

AOTI VI Tl E8 

35 

29 

42 

153 

118 

61 

52 

55 

445 

CHARTS  • 

15 

39 

12 

40 

3 

17 

24 

12 

162 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

6 

- 

- 

18 

- 

11 

- 

- 

35 

LISTS     -  DATES 

- 

- 

78 

282 

110 

- 

- 

470 

LISTS      -  EVENTS 

- 

121 

- 

- 

51 

- 

- 

172 

LISTS     -  NAMES 

15 

137 

178 

212 

- 

256 

42 

17 

847 

LISTS     -  TERMS 

305 

73 

168 

132 

mm 

269 

107 

37 

1111 

MAP  LOOATIONAL  ITEMS 

67 

79 

192 

333 

257 

212 

67 

282 

1509 

MAP  QUESTIONS 

192 

103 

36 

35 

149 

98 

21 

66 

610 

MATCHING  ITEMS 

54 

267 

180 

• 

186 

" 

M 

/On 

687 

MULTIPLE-CHOICE    1 T£M$426 

107 

59 

592 

OUTLINE  MAPS 

12 

15 

18 

26 

52 

26 

9 

20 

78 

PARAGRAPH  WRITING 

12 

21 

16 

61 

47 

24 

53 

12 

246 

RECALL  QUESTIONS 

115 

278 

227 

496 

104 

374 

58 

1891 

3543 

REFER  ENO  £  BOOKS 

17 

2 

150 

6 

72 

16 

10 

78 

351 

STUDY  QUESTIONS 

243 

55 

136 

296 

595 

147 

102 

59 

1633 

TEST  ITEMS: 

OOMPLETION 

m 

•* 

779 

48 

266 

1095 

MATOHINO 

81 

m 

108 

189 

MULT  1 PLE-CHOIC  C 

36 

19 

55 

TRUE-FALSE 

mm 

518 

102 

530 

1150 

TRUE-FALSE  ITEMS 

153 

35 

166 

mm 

354 

YES-NO  ITEMS 

156 

10 

166 

T 


i  i  v 


(axons* 

IV  v  VI 


t  t 


J4i  sr 


rot 


,  i 


T  i      ;  I  h, 


I  t 


■I 


9>  t  HOT*** 


r  i 


are  two  hundred  forty-six  opportunities  to  develop  paragraph 
writing  throughout  the  eight  workbooks.     The  list  of  reading 
references  comprises  three  hundred  fifty-one  parallel  text- 
hooks,  encyclopedia,  world  almanacs,  and  atlases. 

Figure  3  shows  that  all  the  workbooks,  with  the  exception 
of  IV  and  V,  seem  to  offer  equal  opportunities  in  the  activi- 
ty area;  the  two  exceptions,  however,  present  twice  as  many 
activities  as  are  included  in  each  of  the  other  workbooks. 
The  number  of  activities  has  a  range  of  twenty-nine  to  one 
hundred  fifty- three,  with  an  average  of  fifty-six. 

Figure  4  reveals  that  all  the  workbooks  oontain  charts, 
the  number  ranging  from  three  to  forty,  with  an  average  of 
twenty.     II  and  IV  have  thirty-nine  and  forty  charts  respec- 
tively.   Comment  has  already  been  made  regarding  the  space 
allotment  based  on  work  derived  from  the  charts. 

Illustrations  appear  in  only  three  workbooks  -  I,  IV,  VI  - 
v/ith  a  range  of  zero  to  eighteen  and  an  average  of  four  as 
shown  in  Figure  5. 

Figure  6  records  the  wide  distribution  of  the  series  of 
dates,  events,  names,  and  terms;  it  ranges  from  an  absence 
of  some  list  in  every  workbook  to  three  hundred  and  five  terms 
in  I.    However,  the  number  of  terms  in  the  term's  list  bested 
the  number  of  names  in  the  name's  list  by  more  than  two  hun- 
dred fifty  members. 
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In  Figure  7,  we  see  that  the  map  locational  items  range 
from  sixty-seven  in  workbook  VII  to  three  hundred  thirty-three 
in  workbook  IV,  with  four  of  the  workbooks  possessing  figures 
above  two  hundred  ten  units. 

Figure  8  shows  that  all  eight  workbooks  have  map  quest- 
ions, but  three  of  the  workbooks  -  HI,  IV,  VII  -  provide 
less  than  thirty-six  units  in  their  respective  workbooks;  for 
the  others;   the  range  is  from  sixty-six  to  one  hundred  forty 
nine.     The  workbooks  average  seventy-six  units. 

Workbooks  IV,  V,  VII,  VIII  have  no  matching  items  as 
shown  by  Figure  9.     The  average  if  eighty-six  units,  with  a 
high  of  two  hundred  sixty-seven  in  II. 

With  only  three  workbooks  represented  in  Figure  10,  I, 
with  four  hundred  twenty-six  units,  contains  almost  three 
times  as  many  multiple-choice  items  as  the  combined  total  of 
the  remaining  two  workbooks  -  II  and  VI. 

Figure  11  reveals  that  workbook  V,  with  fifty- two  outline 
maps,  has  one  hundred  per  cent  more  maps  than  either  of  the 
two  closest  workbooks.     The  smallest  number  that  appears  is 
nine  maps  in  VII . 

Figure  12  records  that  three  workbooks  -  IV,  V,  VII  - 
offer  between  forty-seven  and  sixty-one  opportunities  for 
paragraph  writing;   the  other  five  have  a  range  of  twelve  to 
twenty-four  units. 
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Recall  questions,  as  shown  in  Figure  13,  are  by  far  the 
most  common  type  of  questioning  device  employed.  The  range  of 
fifty-eight  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  ninety-one  clearly 
indicates  the  uneven  distribution  of  units  in  the  eight  work- 
books;    the  average  is  four  hundred  forty-three  units. 

It  so  happened  that  the  eight  workbooks  the  writer  select- 
ed were  specific  in  type,  and  yet  the  range  of  reference  books 
in  Figure  14  varies  from  two  in  workbook  II  to  one  hundred 
fifty  in  III,  with  a  majority  of  the  other  workbooks  mention- 
ing less  than  twenty. 

Study  questions  are  part  of  all  the  workbooks  as  seen  in 
Figure  15.    This  form  of  question  is  surpassed  only  by  the 
recall  type,  and  this  at  a  ratio  of  two  and  two-tenths  to  one. 
The  range  is  fifty- five  to  five  hundred  ninety-five  and  the 
average  is  Wo  hundred  and  four;     six  of  the  workbooks  have 
more  than  one  hundred  units  each. 

Figure  16  -  completion  items  in  tests  -  reveals  that  five 
workbooks  -  I,  II.  Ill,  IV,  VIII  -  did  not  use  this  type;  the 
other  three  workbooks  vary  from  forty-eight  in  VI  to  seven 
hundred  seventy-nine  in  V. 

Figure  17  shows  that  only  workbook  V  with  eighty-one  and 
VII  with  one  hundred  and  eight  units  employed  the  matching 

items  in  tests. 

Again,  only  workbook  V  with  thirty-six  and  VII  with  nine- 
teen units  used  multiple-choice  items  in  tests    -    Figure  18. 
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With  only  three  workbooks  represented  in  Figure  19,  VI, 
with  102, ana  V  and  VII, with  five  hundred  eighteen  and  five 
hundred  thirty  units  res  pec tively, provide  true-false  itemsin 
tests. 

Figure  20  records  that  true-false  items  are  common  in  I 
and  Illand  less  common  in  II;     the  other  workbooks  make  no 
mention  of  this  form  of  interrogation, 

From  Figure  21,  we  see  that  only  VI  with  10  and  II  with 
one  hundred  fifty-six  units  rely  on  yes-no  items. 

Table  10  yields  the  type  of  and  number  of  appearances  of 
the  reference  books  encountered  in  the  study.    The  Atlas  was 
the  only  book  that  was  mentioned  in  all  of  the  eight  workbooks; 
the  dictionary  and  various  publications  of  encyclopedia  ap- 
peared in  six  of  the  workbooks;  the  world  almanac  was  referred 
to  in  four  workbooks.     There  were  seventeen  other  books  that 
were  mentioned  in  only  oneof  the  workbooks.    Workbooks  V  and 
VIII  seem  to  be  well  stocked  with  reading  references. 
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TABLE  10 


REFERENCE  BOOKS  MENTIONED 
IN  EIGHT  WORKBOOKS 


(books)  I  II        III        IV         V         VI         VII  VIII 

ATLAS  X  X  X  X  X  X  X  X 

BIBLE  X 

breasted  "ancient  times*  x 

cub8erly  "history  of  eou."  x 

Davis,   "reading  in  Ancient 

histbry"  x 

DICTIONARY  XXX  XX  X 

OUMAS  "THREE  GUARDSMEN "  X 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  X  X  X  X  X 

GUIDE   TO  HISTORICAL   LIT.  X 
HAAREN    AN  D   POLAND,  "FAMOUS 

MEN   OP   MIDDLE   AGES*  X 
HAMMERTON, "wONOERS   OP   PAST  "  X 
HARPER, "BOOK   OF   FACTS"  X 
LOG AS A ,  "H I  67  OR I CAL    FICTION*  X 

PEPSY's   DIARY  X 
PLOETZ,    "EPITOME"  X 
PLUTARCH,    "LIVES"  X 
READER'S  GUIDE   TO  PERIODICAL 

LITERATBRE  X  X  XX 

SCOTT,  "QUENTI  N    DURWAROjK  X 
SHEPHERO,"HI STORICAL   ATLAS"  XXX 
STATEMAN ' S  YEARBOOK  X 

VAN  LOON,  "STBRY  OF  MANKIND"  X 
WELLS,    "OUTLINE    OF  HISTORY"  X 

WHO'S  WHO    IN   AMERICA  X  X 

WORLO   ALMANAC  XXX  X 


I  I  I  V 


I  V 


I       III       I  I  I 


>  I  I 
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CHAPTER  IV 


OONOLUSIONS 

The  analysis  of  the  content  of  workbooks  in  World  History 
on  the  senior  high  school  level  revealed  some  interesting  and 
enlightening  information. 

It  appears  that  iVorld  History  workbooks  in  senior  high 
schools  are  devoted  chiefly  to  answering  the  recall  type  of 
question,  with  twenty-three  per  cent  of  all  the  exercises 
being  given  over  to  this  type.    This  per  cent  of  emphasis  is 
more  than  two  and  two-tenths  times  that  given  to  any  other 
component  element. 

The  data  indicate  that  recall  questions,  study  questions, 
snd  map  locational  items,  in  that  order,  are  among  the  first 
three  component  elements  stressed.     These  absorb  nearly  forty- 
four  per  cent  of  all  the  units;     the  first  two  of  these  com- 
ponent elements  are  commonly  recognized  as  part  of  an  attempt 

1 

to  direct  the  student  in  his  reading. 

There  is  more  disagreement  with  respect  to  the  emphasis 
given  to  some  component  elements  than  to  others,  ihe  compo- 
nent elements  receiving  the  most  emphasis  in  one  workbook 


1  i^dgar  Wesley,  "./orkbook  in  the  Social  Studies,"  Histo- 
rical Outlook,  22:152,  April,  1931. 
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often  are  slighted  in  another;  for  example,  the  component  el- 
ement   -  recall  questions  -     is  a  conspicuous  example  of  this-, 
one  workbook  devoted  only  four  per  cent  of  its  total  exercises 
to  this  component  element,  while  another  devoted  nearly  seven- 
ty-five per  cent.    These  extremes  are  indicative  of  the  con- 
troversy which  exists  over  the  type  of  content  which  is  de- 
sirable in  a  good  workbook. 

Outline  maps  constitute  an  excellent  feature  of  many  work- 
books;    although  Wesley  feels  that  it  is  mere  copy  work  in 

many  oases,  it  often  results  in  some  increase  in  "geographic- 

2 

historical  information."         There  is  some  difference  in  the 
frequency  with  which  outline  maps  are  employed;  one  workbook 
devoted  only  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  its  total  exercises 
to  this  component  element,  while  another  scored  two  per  cent. 

Another  finding  of  this  study  was  the  very  light  use  made 
of  illustrations;  five  workbooks  make  no  attempt  to  include 
illustrations,  while  the  remaining  three  -  I,  IV,  VI  -  devote 
only  three- hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  eight -hundredths  of 
one  per  cent,   and  five -hundredths  of  one  per  cent  respective- 
ly of  their  total  exercises  to  this  component  element.  Wesley 
is  of  the  opinion  that  pictures  can  be  an  integral  part  of 
teaching  and  that  if  they  are  "properly  placed  with  respect 
to  accompanying  materials  and  skillfully  utilized"  by  the 


2    Wesley,  ibid.  p. 153. 
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teacher,   they  "furnish  a  teaching  and  learning  aid  of  unusual 
3 

promise." 

Activities,  a  form  of  organization  of  materials,  indicates 
by  its  very  meaning  a  "freedom  of  action"    -    an  opportunity 
for  an  individual  to  perform  something  that  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  him.    As  a  component  element,  it  ranked  twelfth  in  the 
study,  suggesting  that  it  was  considered  favorably  by  many  of 
the  workbooks;     in  one  workbook,  seven  per  cent  of  the  total 
exercises  applied  to  activities,  while  another  scored  only 
two  per  cent. 

It  will  be  noted  that  workbooks  vary  widely    in  physical 
construction  as  well  as  in  their  editorial  philosophy.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  the  workbooks  carried  testing  materials 
of  some  form,  all  the  tests  being  of  the  objective  type.  The 
fact  that  all  the  workbooks  analyzed  were  of  the  specific  type 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  reference  books  are  omitted; 
the  gulf  of  variation  was  wide,  ranging  from  a  mention  of  two 
to  that  of  one  hundred  fifty  reference  books. 

One  is  led  to  conclude,  on  the  basis  of  this  limited  stu- 
dy, that  World  History  workbooks  on  the  senior  high  school 
level  offer  a  great  number  of  varied  exercises,  and  that,  al- 
though they  disagree  individually  on  the  amount  of  emphasis 


3  Edgar  Wesley,  Teaching  the  Social  Studies,  Boston-.  D.C. 
Heath  and  Company,  1942,  p. 381. 
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given  to  each  component  element,  the  tendenoy  to  stress  the  re- 
call question  seems  to  he  the  dominant  characteristic. 
What  do  these  facts  mean? 

The  fact  that  emphasis  on  the  component  elements  varies 
significantly  suggests  the  need  for  more  research  that  will 
determine  the  value  of  each  of  these  component  elements. 

The  fact  that  workbooks  differ  so  greatly  in  their  make- 
up strengthens  one's  belief  in  the  great  need  for  more  re- 
search.    The  person,  who  believes  that  there  is  one  best  method 
of  constructing  a  workbook,  soon  realizes  that  this  best  method 
cannot  readily  be  found  through  analyzing  existent  workbooks. 
Workbooks  generally  neglect  consideration  of  local  backgrounds 
and  local  situations.    They,  generally  in  the  interests  of 
standardization,  fail  to  consider  the  pupil's  needs  which  vary 
throughout  the  geographic  sections  of  our  country. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  advisable  that  workbooks  cannot  whol- 
ly take  the  place  of  a  teacher;  that,  until  research  can  pro- 
vide the  perfect  workbook    -    one  having  definitely  proven 
values,  it  perhaps  would  be  best  not  to  use  them  indiscrimi- 
nately. 
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